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A Plan for the Care of the Feeble Minded 
E. R. Johnstone 






The feeble-minded in the State of New Jersey can be cared for prop- 
erly. The cost of such care is great, but if wisely distributed it can be 
borne. 

1. All feeble-minded children under the age of 12 (or until they 
become dangerous sexually or otherwise) excepting idiots, should be sent 
to the Special Classes in the public schools. The parents will thus bear the 
expense of housing, feeding and clothing their own children for these 
years. The only public expense will be that of the school, and if the 
training is largely physical and manual, much good will be accomplished. 

2. The following cities will upon investigation find enough feeble- 
minded children between the ages of 12 and 20 to warrant the establishirg 
of a municipal institution, which should be under the control of the 4 
educational authorities. Children from. the Special Classes should be ad- b 
vanced to the institution at the proper age. i 

Atlantic City, Bayonne, Camden, Elizabeth, Hoboken, Jersey City, 

Newark, Passaic, Paterson and Trenton. (Also possibly East Orange, 
Orange, Perty Amboy and West Hoboken.) 

Here the expense must be borne by the municipality—the parents f 
contributing what they are able and the State assisting as it does in the Fs 
county care of the insane. The number to care for at this age will have : 
decreased, for the death rate is not negligible. 4 

The Training School for children at Vineland will be able to care for i" 
the children of this group (12-20 years) from the smaller communities, i 
under this general plan. 

3. Those who are 21 years old and over (and the number will have 
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still further decreased) can be cared for by the State at its custodial insti- 
tutions at Vineland (women) and Skillman (men), and the transfers 
should be made directly from the institutions for children to the State’s 
institutions for adults. The expense here will be borne by the State—the 
parents contributing what they are able as they now do. 

4. All idiotic cases—those whose personal habits are unclean and 
who need special care should be cared for in the above institutions, or 
better still in the alsmhouses. 

Suggest a better plan before you turn this one down. 

We must realize that it is folly to expect to place this whole burden 
upon the State. In twenty-five years the State (and private charity) has 
provided accommodations for about 1,000 of its feeble-minded and epi- 
leptics. 

It took years of urging, publicity and agitation to get the Epileptic 
Village (1898), the Tuberculosis Sanitarium (1902) and the Women’s 
Reformatory (1912), the only institutions established by the State during 
this time. This is altogether too slow. We need the co-operation of every 
reader and everyone who can be interested, if the problem is to be solved. 

Send suggestions and advice. They will be gratefully received. 

In a later issue, the plans will be discussed at greater length. 











Notes on the “Mongolian Type” of Mental 
Defective 


The so-called mongolian type of defective is unique and has a very 
marked characteristic. To begin with he is almost without exception the 
only defective child in the family and has no defective ancestry. It seems 
to be a sporadic case of arrested development due to a pre-natal influence. 
In 53 per cent. of the cases the mongolian child is the last born. This 
would indicate that the creative power had waned and the mother was not 
able to bring the child to full maturity. They are children that are born at 
full term but there has been an arrest of development in uterine life. 
This possibly may be rather early. When the children are not the last 
born it is generally possible to trace the cause to some shock, or some 
worriment or physical trouble of a temporary character. When this trou- 
ble is later overcome there may be normal children born. 

The mongolian type comes almost invariably from the best of families. 
Without exception our heredity charts of the children here show a per- 
fectly clean and normal family tree. 

Because of this early arrest of development, the brain does not grow 
to its full proportions and as a result the possible mental growth of the 
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child is limited. In the majority of cases they never attain to a greater 
development than that of a four-year-old child. If rightly handled they 
can be trained to do errands and small work that is of considerable interest 
to them. They can be made happy if associated with children like them- 
selves, but older normal children, as a rule annoy them very much. 

Our statistics are based on a study of 294 cases. 

From these facts it appears that if the mongolian type is born after 
a considerable number of children it is very uncertain and unlikely that 
there will be any more children born in that family. If a mongolian child 
is born first or second in the family and the cause can be traced and it is 
known that it has been removed then it is possible that later children will 
be born and will be normal, 


Progress of our Bio-Chemical Work 


A. W. Peters 


Since the preceding report additional gas and steam pipes have been 
placed in the laboratory. The amount of steam piping necessary for both 
heat and experimental purposes is not yet complete. Additional water 
supply is also included in the plans for plumbing. Except as these opera- 
tions of construction interfere, the laboratory is in fair condition for chem- 
ical work. Its efficiency is increasing by the arrival of more of the ap- 
paratus previously ordered. 

A refractometer came recently and I have spent some time in setting 
up and adjusting it ready for use. By means of this instrument we shall 
be able to get data regarding the amount of protein in blood, the nature 
and concentration of phosphorus-containing brain substances, and possibly 
also data pertaining to the composition of urine. 

In Bulletin No. 3 I referred to some unsuccessful experiments made 
to find a cheaper method of measuring copper for the analysis of sugar 
in urine. The potassium iodide used is very expensive ($3.00 or more 
per pound for the purity required) and we shall have to make numerous 
analyses of this kind. The difficulty has now been solved by the publica- 
tion in one of our journals of a new and cheaper, but still accurate method 
for copper analysis. I have tested the method and found it desirable. 

The chemical aspect of my work has now developed so far that I 
see more profitable work offered by the favorable conditions which exist 
here than I am personally able to do. Perhaps the following description 
will convey an idea of the present status of our work, with especial refer- 
ence to the children of the institution. 

We have found upon trial that we can collect specimens of urine as 
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desired from certain types of children without other difficulty than that 
of inconvenience to the child’s attendant. I am under much obligation 
to all the attendants with whom I have come in contact for their hearty 
co-operation. They have also given me valuable informati... ccgar4'ng 
the physiological characteristics of these children. The contr.bv.t..1 whic’ 
the attendants will thus make towards the scientific investigation ©’ the 
children is by no means small. With regard to other classes of «hit-..u:, 
we shall have to experiment on methods of dealing with them when the 
necessity arrives. At present there is more material available than I am 
able to study exhaustively. 

After the collection of a number of specimens of urine, and after a 
limited examination of them, the following results appeared: 

First, practically none of these urines are normal, and 

Second, unexpected pathological conditions become evident which 
would not have been otherwise detected. Not only are these observations 
valuable from the standpoint of a scientific pathological analysis of the 
cases, but they also plainly indicate the advisability of supervision and 
study of the individual nutrition of many children. Those whom I have 
especially observed are abnormal in their use of drink and food. They 
at once suggest to the student of metabolism important questions in both 
the physiology and pathology of the internal organs. Without doubt, these 
conditions write their record in the nature, composition, and changes of 
the blood and the urine, and await our study by the variety of methods 
for which we have planned. While I am now speaking in general terms, 
the evidence for the above point of view is on hand in the laboratory. 
The chief aim at present is to orient myself as to what features of these 
urines are best adapted to give the desired information regarding the 
physiological and pathological condition of the children, for time and re- 
sources do not permit us to make all the examinations that suggest them- 
selves. 

The urines above referred to are mostly those of Mongolian subjects. 
In my previous report I raised the question of creatinine metabolism. I 
have some data on the creatine and creatinine contents of urines, but they 
are not yet numerous, nor have I studied them analytically. A carefully 
kept and indexed record of all data with reference to any child, or to any 
chemical examination is kept. As these accumulate we hope that the 
children at Vineland will become, with reference to their physiology and 
pathology, the most fully surveyed group of individuals anywhere avail- 
able for scientific study, and, as a consequence, the best and most scientifi- 
cally cared-for group. The latter consideration will doubtless be a source 
of much comfort to many patrons of the institution. 

The biochemical laboratory is now prepared to make, upon request, 
very simple examinations and reports on the physiological and pathological 
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conditions of individual children, exclusive of such conditions as are de- 
termined by psychological, psychiatrical, neurological or physical methods 
of examination. In time we may be able to make these examinations more 
intensive and significant. At present their extent and number are neces- 
sarily limited, in view of research work that should not be seriously in- 
terrupted. - 


Editorial Note 

A double number. Circumstances delayed the November until too 
late to mail under the postal regulations. We were thus compelled 
to issue-a November-December number at this time. However, rather 
than issue so large a paper, we have held some of the matter until the 
January paper. The full number of pages will then be made up. 

The Training School wishes its readers a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. he The 


The Story of Billikens 
Henry H. Goddard 


Billikens was 5, the child of drunken and utterly irresponsible parents. 
The social workers of her community had struggled with the problem. until 
they had become convinced that the parents were unreformable and that 
the children, Billikens and her older sister who was 8, could not get any- 
thing good at home and must be ‘provided for ‘elsewhere. Billikens at- 
tracted their attention by her size which was below that of any child of 
her age and also by her mental peculiarities which led them to take her 
to a specialist who pronounced her an imbecile. Upon this, application was 
made for her admission at Vineland which was in due time effected. 

One bright day in February, 1909, she appeared at the Training 
School. Altho 5 years old the previous September, she looked more like 
3 both in stature and general appearance. Her head: was very small, her 
face pinched, the mouth very large. She could not dress or undress her- 
self, apparently did not talk, could not recognize color or form, attention 
flighty and only to those things that appealed to her instinctive interests. 
Imitation was high. She was very nervous, affectionate, fond of play, fond 
of dogs and of children and very active. 

She at once attracted the interest and attention of her caretakers and 
soon earned the name “Billikens,” having indeed a more or less noticeable re- 
semblance to those classic features. She at once became “the problem” of the 
Training School. It was learned that she had been early fed upon whiskey. 
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It was thought that perhaps her stunted physical condition, as well as her 
mental dullness might be more or less completely attributed to that cause 
and that possibly it was not too late to remove that treatment and giving a 
more hygienic one, restore her to a normal condition. In consequence of this, 
her case was studied with great care and is of special interest at the pres- 
ent time. Her first examination showed her below any child of normal age, 
both in standing, and sitting height, in weight, in grip of the right hand 
and in lung capacity. She ranked as low imbecile by the Binet Scale 
then in use. She knew a cup, key and string, but could not point out any- 
thing in a picture of familiar objects; could not match colors. 

The case is further interesting from the standpoint of causation. On 
account of the alcoholism of the parents it is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine accurately their mentality, but it seems almost certain that the mother 
is a normal woman, and that she has two normal sisters at least. The 
mother’s parents both died in Ireland. The father is also probably normal. 
He is a flagman on the railroad and with the exception of his drunken 
sprees, seems to be satisfactory. His parents also lived and died in Ire- 
land. It is not a question of alcoholism in the parents causing the feeble- 
mindedness of the children, since the children themselves had been fed on 
alcohol from infancy and had been known to be thoroly intoxicated a great 
deal of the time. That they are at present mentally defective, there is no 
question of doubt. It remains to be seen whether the effect produced 
by their being fed on whiskey from infancy up, can now be removed by 
any method whatever. The alcohol being stopped, will nature assert itself 
and they recover, or will any method of treatment or medication help over- 
come the condition. The progress of the child since entering the Training 
School is indicated by the following records: 

A little more than a year after admission, she tested by the Binet 
Scale, three and two points. Specifically in reference to this, she had de- 
veloped so that she could point to her nose, eyes and mouth. She could 
repeat a simple phrase like “it rains. I am hungry.” She, looking at a 
picture, could now enumerate “the little boy,” “lady,” “little girls,” etc. 
She knew her name. She did not know whether she was a boy or a girl, 
but recognized a “key” and “penny” and once repeated three figures. She 
could not tell which was the longer of two lines. She did not know the 
heavier of three and twelve grams or six and fifteen grams. She could not 
count four pennies; could not do the game of “patience.” She knew her 
right hand but not her left ear and could tell that she was 6 years old. 
Her talking had come quite rapidly. Six months after admission it is 
recorded that she talked and had learned to sing several choruses from 
songs sung at Assembly. In kindergarten, had learned to string beads, 
put in pegs and could recognize red and could follow in line pretty well, 
and take part in the games. Was said to observe quickly and tried to do 
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everything the others did. A few months later, May 24, 1910, it is re- 
corded, “Has improved in every way. Takes part in all kindergarten 
work; can sew a card with little help, can thread a needle and colors well 
for a beginner. Joins in the games. Is the most active child in the class. 
If punished will stamp her foot or clap her hands. When others are pun- 
ished, will shake her finger at them and tell them they are naughty as if 
she had the disciplining of them. Her habits are good.” 

She had been kept in the hospital up to this time where she had re- 
ceived special treatment, calculated to build her up and perhaps overcome 
the effects of the alcohol. She had sore eyes and a discharging ear. The 
eyes were treated with mercuric ointment; the ear with antiseptics. Con- 
stitutionally she was treated by a physiological therapy for nearly a year 
and a half. The only medicine she received was a small dose of elixir 
of iron, quinine and strychnia well diluted. In November, 1910, she was 
operated upon for enlarged tonsils and adenoids, made an uneventful re- 
covery, but was kept at the hospital for further time and was given con- 
stitutional treatment. 

Two years after admission, in February, 1911, she still tested 32. She 
had, however, learned to do a great many things, had formed a good many 
habits and was supposed by all who came in contact with her, to have im- 
proved very greatly. This of course, she could easily do without changing 
her mental level. In July, she tested three and three points. She had 
taken part in the Christmas play, was a “fire-fly” and did a little dance and 
in another play took the part of “Blue baby.” In April there is recorded 
a steady improvement along all lines in school. “Speaks very much more 
distinctly and forms her sentences much better, rarely making grammatical 
errors in the use of small every day expressions. Commits to memory 
readily. Has learned to paste paper chains without any help and takes great 
pride in doing it ‘myself.’ Knows that calling for help over and over 
again does no good and that by only sitting up ‘like a lady,’ will bring 
the desired help. She is very persistent in mischief and when corrected, 
will go just as far as possible before obeying. Scolds and delights in 
the punishment of other children. Follows in line and marches, dances 
two-steps and waltzes in perfect time. Is affectionate, active, nervous, full 
of life. Plays alone very nicely.” 

At the February, 1911, examination, there had been very little improve- 
ment in stature, weight, grip or lung capacity. She did the form board in 
two minutes on a second trial. In August, 1911, we began the administra- 
tion of the extract of Pineal gland under the direction of Doctors Dana 
and Berkeley of New York. With a slight intermission about the end of 
the year, this was continued uninterruptedly for six months. In Septem- 
ber, 1911, she was relatively only slightly better in the physical measure- 
ments than when she was admitted, but in January, 1912, after having had 
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the Pineal for about four or five months, she was taller in sitting height 
and slightly better in lung capacity. Mentally, she had gone from 33 to 4!. 
In March, 1912, soon after the close of the administration of the Pineal 
extract, she had made surprising improvement in the grip of each hand, 
being now equal to 30 per cent. of normal children of her age in the right 
hand and 70 per cent. in the left hand, while her lung capacity had also 
improved, going up from 300 cubic centimeters to 800. Mentally she now 
tested 5. She now counts four pennies, does the “patience” game, knows 
whether it is morning or afternoon and can carry out three commands; 
(put the key on the chair, shut the door and bring the box) and she also 
recognizes the four colors, red, blue, green, yellow. She cannot yet copy 
the square or do anything with definitions. On this occasion also, she 
fails to show her right hand or left ear. On the whole, her improvement 
in the six months during which she received Pineal extract is decidedly 
marked. Her improvement in school work has already been noticed. In 
August of the present year, about six months since the Pineal treatment was 
abandoned, she has continued to grow rather strongly in height, both stand- 
ing and sitting; in weight, not so much; in grip of hands, practically none; 
and in lung capacity, has fallen back, having 800 cubic centimeters in March 
and only 550 in August, while her mentality remains practically the same. 
Her present record of 5, however, is obtained by the failure to do some 
questions that she did before being offset by her ability to do some others. 
This is probably explained on the basis of her inability to attend to the 
question, always marked but affecting at one examination one question, 
at another, another. On the whole, however, there can be no question 
that she has improved greatly in her mentality since she received the Pineal 
extract while in the six months preceding that, she had not improved at all. 

Such are the main facts in the history of Billikens since we have 
known her. We were compelled to stop the administration of Pineal ex- 
tract for a lack of funds. We hope to be able to take it up again before 
long and watch results. If this should prove to be really as helpful as the 
short experiment seemed to indicate, there is no telling what may be ac- 
complished; but if the results are only apparent, then it is perfectly clear 
that she is really defective mentally and it is apparent that she is really 
arrested in her development and so much arrested that it will not be over- 
come and it would seem to be as much of a demonstration as we should 
expect from a single case of the fact that alcohol administered as in this 
case will produce a condition which cannot be overcome. 

Our biochemist is expecting to attack the problem of her metabolism 
and after a careful examination of her present condition, if we are able 
to administer the Pineal extract again, she will then be again studied from 
the physiological standpoint and something of value may possibly be learned, 
Her case will be watched and studied with great interest, 
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Defective Child Exhibit 


Carrie M. Sumwalt 
The Teachers’ Training School, of Baltimore, will exhibit material relat- 
ing to The Defective Child on the afternoons of June 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, from 


3 to 6 o'clock. 
The foregoing invitation was sent to the students of the Training 


School, and to the teachers and the general public of Baltimore, by Frank 
A. Manny, director of the Training School, and Carrie M. Sumwalt, teacher 


in charge of the special problem. 
The purpose of the director and his assistant in exhibiting was to show 


both the progress made by Baltimore in this vital work and to indicate the 


forward movement that was needed. 
To carry out this purpose, a special section of the exhibit was devoted 


to the Elementary School System of Baltimore, explaining how it aims to 
prevent and cure the defective child. By way of approach, a chart was 
displayed showing the division of the schools into grades; the sub-division 
of each grade into classes for the bright, medium and slow child, and the 
provision for the exceptionally bright and backward children through pre- 
paratory and ungraded classes. Then, especial attention was called to the 
ungraded classes, of which the defective child now forms a part. This was 
secured by exhibiting the rulings of the Board of School Commissioners as 
to the members of these classes, particularly as to their entrance and advance- 
ment to the next school grade; the courses of study ; the methods of teaching; 
the defective child in repose and at work (through photographs) ; the indus- 
trial work of defective children, and,the reports of the teachers, showing the 


results and the need. 
To further the movement, the attention of visitors was called to the 


special fields in which the problem of the defective child was being studied. 
Monographs, pamphlets and photographs were exhibited from the training 
schools of Rosewood, Vineland and Waverly; from the universities of Johns 
Hopkins, Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh; from the educational magazines, 
The Survey, The Psychological Clinic and the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology; and, lastly, from the United States Government. 

To still advance the movement, the attention of visitors was directed 
through concrete material to standard tests for mental efficiency, the 
Binet and the De Sanctis; the standard method of presenting thought, the 
Froebelian ; the method of teaching that is seeking entrance, the Montessori; 
the lines of industrial work that are now followed in institutions for the 
training of defectives; the aim of these institutions in training-preparation 
for life and not for any academic grade; and, finally, the organization of the 
best public school system in the United States in its care of the defective 


child—the school system of Newton, Massachusetts. 
The exhibit was well attended, and in response to repeated requests was 
continued for three weeks, 
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Conservation of the Nation’s Brain Power 
Drs. Warren, Paton, Dahlgren, Cotton 


“If a training in pedagogics gave teachers a clearer and more practical insight into 
actual life as well as some appreciation of the beginning pathological tendencies of hu- 
manity, many failures would be avoided and many difficulties would be overcome.” 

—Kraff t-Ebing. 
THE PROBLEM. 

Why should not a well-organized movement be started to conserve the 
brain-power of the nation? The plan is both feasible and practical. 

Our conduct and thoughts depend upon the capacity of our nervous 
system. The Brain is the individual—by it man lives, moves, and has his 
being. Education is the process of training the Brain and Nervous System 
by study and discipline. The aim of an education should be to develop 
the capacity of these organs to the utmost. 

Personal achievement measures the efficiency of any individual's brain. 
National greatness is an index of the citizens’ brain-power. 

Social reforms have for their object the improvement of human con- 
duct. In order to understand conduct we must have some idea of the 
mechanism which determines its character. A few years ago physicians 
were chiefly occupied in the attempt to cure diseases. To-day one of their 
duties is to educate the public to realize the importance to the individual 
and the nation of preventive medicine. This remarkable change has been 
brought about by the study and avoidance of conditions which are the 
sources of disease. 

The advances made during the XIXth Century in the study of the 
brain and nervous system have been among the greatest achievements of 
the human race. The application of these discoveries to the study of educa- 
tional and social problems has only just begun. Already the public is 
awakening to an appreciation of the fact that men who are ignorant in 
regard to all questions connected with the structure and function of the 
brain are not the men best qualified to speak with authority upon the 
methods for training these organs. 

How Epucation SHouLp HELP. 

The formation of good mental habits and not the imparting of in- 
formation is the essential factor in education. The first duty of the teacher 
is to form some estimate of the functional capacity of each student’s brain, 
then to encourage each individual to develop his latent faculties after he 
has been cautioned not to permit any incentive to lead him to expose his 
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nervous system to a strain in excess of its latent energy. 

An eminent historian has told us that no physician in England who 
was more than fifty years of age at the time of Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood accepted the new doctrine. Mr. Bryce, the British 
Ambassador, has recently directed attention to the enormous good that 
would have come to the human race if men like Helmholtz, Lord Kelvin, 
Newton and Pasteur had retained their mental vigor to the age of Me- 
thusaleh. A number of the conditions which make it difficult, often im- 
possible, for those who have passed the fifth decade of life to apprehend 
new truths are now known to physicians. This knowledge makes it pos- 
sible to suggest certain rules which if followed tend to prolong the period 
of mental plasticity and vigor. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually in forging the guns to preserve 
international peace! Science has not only pointed out the way for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the man behind the guns, but it has suggested 
ways of preventing the development of the prejudices and passion which 
lead to wars. 

Educational and social reforms in order to be successful should in- 
clude as an essential factor in their program the encouragement of all 
rational projects for promoting the study of the brain and nervous system. 

How PsycHoLocy SHouLD HELp. 

Psychology is teaching us to measure up the sluggish individual. A 
noted French psychologist (Binet) has worked out a series of tests to 
show the mental age of any child or childish adult. Some children 8 
years old physically are 7 or 6 years old in mental capacity, while a few 
show mental capacity beyond their age. The Binet tests enable us to put 
school children into classes suited to their mental age. The same tests 
are used with defective children. By means of them idiots and imbeciles 
are classed into six or more grades, each grade capable of performing 
certain duties and incapable of others. We need an endowed Research 
Laboratory where the Binet tests can be perfected and other tests of the 
same sort can be worked out. The Binet tests are only the beginning of 
a very practical Psychology of Education. 

The study of backward school children has shown that backwardness 
is often due to defective hearing, eyesight, or other remediable causes. 
Psychology is just grasping the fact that individual differences play an 
important role in education. Among children whose senses are not defect: 
ive some learn better through the eye than through the ear. Some adults 
understand a problem better when it is told them, others grasp it better 
by studying books. Not only the child but the adult can make better use 
of his time if he studies in the way best suited to his personality. We 
should tell one man to read, another to listen. Psychologists are striving 
to work out tests for these individual differences. 
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THe Srupy or Hapsirs. 

The active side of life is quite as important to man as the senses. 
We learn to typewrite, play tennis, drive nails, etc., by practicing the 
necessary movements. Psychologists have found that there are regular 
stages in learning. At first the progress is very rapid, after a while it 
slows up and appears to stop, and later there is progress again. We 
need to study the formation of habit more thoroughly in the laboratory. 
It promises valuable aid in the motor training of craftsmen as well as 
normal and defective children. 

Habits of thought need investigation no less than habits of action. 
Our course of studies in the schools, and the successive steps in any par- 
ticular study, should all be planned with reference to the way thought 
works. Some of these principles can be picked up instinctively by a clever 
teacher, but there are many rules for the formation of mental habits which 
the psychologist only can discover by patient investigation. 

THE NORMAL AND THE ABNORMAL. 


Every man’s life is influenced not only by his ideals but by his lower 
cravings. The impluse to drink, to gambling, to sexual irregularities, is 
so strong in some persons that sociefy must interfere. In others these 
impulses are weak or so well controlled that the law ignores them. But 
whether or not they rise to the danger level it is of the utmost importance 
to society that we learn how these cravings act and why they sometimes 
come to have such force. Only with this knowledge can we hope to find 
means of controlling them. Kraepelin has shown the effect of drugs and 
stimulants on normal persons. We must investigate thoroughly the chan- 
nels through which these agents act and the ways in which they disturb 
the body and the mind. 

The study of insanity depends largely on our knowledge of the normal 
mental processes. Illusions can only be understood if we know how sane 
thinking works. The study of “fixed ideas” (paranoia) is guided by the 
investigation of normal ideas. The normal speech processes throw light 
on aphasia. Too little is known about the workings of the sane human 
mind. The mind-doctor is asking many questions which the mind-student 
cannot answer. Research in normal psychology is a vital factor in the 
movement for mental hygiene. 

WHat THE UNIVERSITIES SHOULD Do. 

The universities must furnish the facts. Several departments work- 
ing together are needed to discover and publish them. The end in view 
may be accomplished by: 

(1) The establishment in all universities of departments for the 
study of the structure and function of the nervous system in the lower 
animals, so that the investigator may go from the simpler to the more 
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complex phenomena of behavior. 

(2) The study of human psychology on a far broader basis than has 
yet been attempted. In nearly all American universities the psychological 
departments are seriously handicapped by being regulated as a sub-depart- 
ment of philosophy. This union is unfortunate. Psychologists ought to 
study facts without being tied to stereotyped theories and systems of 
knowledge. Methods should be used akin to those of the other natural 
sciences. 

(3) The establishment of departments of mental hygiene where 
teachers may be taught to teach and students how to study. Advice should 
also be given, so that the seekers after knowledge may not find, as fre- 
quently happens, that its possession is a curse rather than a blessing. 

(4) The greater development of the scientific work in connection 
with the hospitals, as is found in the German, Austrian, and Swiss insti- 
tutions, so that the information obtained may be used not only as a basis 
for the cure and prevention of alienation, but in the planning for more 
practical and effective reforms in attacking educational and social problems. 

If the universities will organize along these lines and enter zealously 
upon the work, our national brain-power will be developed to the highest 
degree of mental efficiency. 


The Feeble Minded Immigrant 


Henry H. Goddard 


In the October number of this Journal we presented some data, meagre 
indeed, but the best we could obtain, bearing upon the question of how 
many of the inmates of our institutions for the feeble-minded are them- 
selves foreign born. 

The statistics collected from sixteen institutions showed that of 11,292 
inmates of those institutions 508 were foreign born—approximately 4% 
per cent. Incomplete as the figures are they are a sufficient answer to that 
rather large group of people who are inclined to think of our problem of 
the feeble-minded as closely related to that of immigration. We may 
double, if necessary, the above percentage and still we have nine-tenths 
of our feeble-minded in institutions American born. Going back to the 
parents would of course show a different result, but from this there is 
little argument. 

This month we treat of quite a different problem, viz.: What per- 
centage of immigrants are feeble-minded; and can anything be done to 
prevent the landing of such immigrants? 
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Nearly two years ago Superintendent Johnstone and the writer were 
invited to come to Ellis Island to see if we could offer any suggestion as 
to how the service could be improved in the direction of recognizing and 
detaining more of the mental defectives. In response to the invitation, a 
day was spent at the Island. The routine there was observed; the way 
in which the physicians did their work and the results that they achieved. 
At the end of the day we both felt ourselves overwhelmed by the size 
of the problem and the general situation. The physicians seemed to be 
doing wonderful work in the recognition of physical defect and insanity. 
The number of immigrants passing thru was so vast; the methods then 
known of detecting mental deficiency were so slow and cumbersome that 
it seemed hopeless to make any improvement in the method and while we 
felt sure that from a statistical standpoint, there must be many defectives 
who were passing thru, yet we saw no way in which it could be stopped 
without enormous outlay on the part of the government. 

In May of the present year, the writer with two assistants from the 
Laboratory, Misses Bell and Mateer, made another visit to Ellis Island, 
merely for the purpose of seeing the place again. To the writer’s great 
surprise, the problem seemed to have materially changed. In the first place, 
better facilities had been provided for the physicians and their work. The 
whole situation was no longer so new and overpowering as it appeared on 
the former visit. In consequence of this changed condition and the newer 
view, we were led to ask to be allowed to make an experiment. It is need- 
less to say that our request met with a ready response on the part of the 
authorities on the Island. The request was this, that two of the Vineland 
Laboratory workers should be allowed to spend the day there, the one 
standing on the line and selecting such of the persons who came thru as 
seemed to her mentally defective, her sole method of determining this 
being by her observation of them as they passed, based on her experience 
with mental defectives at the Institution at Vineland. The other .assistant 
was to be in a nearby room with the Binet tests and without knowledge 
of whether the persons sent in were normal or defective, was to apply the 
test with the aid of an interpreter and see what the result might be. This 
was done. 

In the course of the day, twelve immigrants were selected for testing 
Nine of these were picked out because it was thought they were mentally 
defective. Three were selected as control cases, the opinion of the selector 
being that they were normal. The result as found by the Binet Scale was 
as follows: 

Of the nine suspects, every one was from at least four to nine years 
backward. Of the three controls, one was seven years old and tested 
six ; one was nine years old and tested ten; one was adult and went entirely 
thru all of the Binet tests. 
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Encouroged by this experience, it was planned to devote an entire 
week to this experiment. It was not feasible to take it up at that time and 
consequently it was postponed until September just past. 

A somewhat similar procedure was carried out with the following re- 
sult: 

Although the work was not done under the most favorable conditions 
remarkable results were obtained. There were many interested observers 
of every test: the interpreters were unused to the tests and many delays 
were encountered. 

Forty-four persons were tested. Thirty-three of these were selected 
by the regular medical inspectors of the department. Of these thirty-three, 
fifteen proved to be defective while eighteen were normal. Eleven cases 
were selected by the Vineland experts in feeblemindedness: of these eleven, 
only two were not defective and one of these had been taken to compare 
with a very defective sister rather than because the case itself seemed de- 
fective. 

It is thus seen that of those selected by the physicians less than half 
were correctly selected, while of those selected by the experts seven-eighths 
were rightly chosen. 

On the last day of the experiment the Vineland workers stood in line 
and simply tallied every defective that passed, without calling them out of 
line. The physicians, however, called out such as they thought defective. 
The results were, of something more than 1,260 who passed in line, Misses 
Bell and Mateer recorded 83 as defective; the physicians selected 18. If 
the above ratio of correct selections holds, then there were about 72 defect- 
ives in that line of whom the physicians recognized about 8—approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this is no disparagement of the 
physicians. They do not pretend to be experts on feeblemindedness. The 
comparison simply shows what experts can do. 

On this basis then, experts would detect at least ten times as many 
mental defectives as are now recognized by physicians who are experts in 
other lines but not in feeblemindedness. 

Our second point comes out of the foregoing argument and a further 
fact about the group of 1,260 who passed in line on the last day of the 
experiment. 

This 1,260 was made up of three groups: one of 600 from southern 
Europe. Of these 46 or 7.5 per cent. were recognized as defective. The 
second was 260, also from southern Europe of whom 24 were checked as 
defective—9 per cent. The third group was 400 from northern Europe. 
Thirteen were defective or 3% per cent. This is an enormous proportion 
in comparison with our estimate in the United States of three or four de- 
fectives in a thousand of the population. But the Royal Commission found 
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nearly twice as many defectives in Ireland as in Scotland. 

We have found that 2 per cent. of the school population is feeble- 
minded. These immigrants, however, were not confined to persons of 
school age. Those actually tested range in age from 7 to 37 years, the most 
of any one age being found at 17 and 18 as will be seen from the follow- 
ing tabulation. The second part gives the distribution by mental age. 


TABLE I 


= 7 8 9 11 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 23 24 25 28 30 31 36 37 
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Such was the experiment and such the results. In view of all this, it 
seems possible to point out at least one solution of the problem of detect- 
ing the feeble-minded immigrant. 

I am now entirely convinced and satisfied that persons trained for a 
year or two in institutions for the feeble-minded where they have had 
opportunity to see and study these people as these two assistants have had, 
can go to Ellis Island or any Immigrant Station and standing by the line 
as the immigrants pass, pick out with marvelous accuracy every case of 
mental defect in all those who are above the infant age. This will seem 
to many readers an extravagant statement, and yet upon second thought, 
I think it must be admitted that this is really not more than is done by the 
physicians who stand there and at a glance, pick out the various physical 
defects and even insanity. It is only that this is in a different line and a 
line that is less understood. But I believe that these ladies have absolutely 
demonstrated their abality to do that thing. But we would no more need 
to rely upon the mere observation of the person who stands on line than 
the physicians rely on that method in their cases. These suspected persons 
are detained and held for a more eleaborate examination which may take 
place the same or on the following day. This in the case of mental de- 
fectives would be the Binet tests or some similar system, the essential thing 
in the plan being that by having this trained expert to pick out all of the 
suspected cases and only those, the great mass of the immigrants would 
pass on and there would be left a comparatively small number to be tested 
by whatever method may be devised. This could easily be handled by the 
department if there were sufficient appropriation to provide for the workers. 

One other point was practically settled. The objection and fear had 
arisen that it would not be possible to give the Binet test by the aid of an 
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interpreter, since in so many cases the value of the tests stands upon 
the question being given exactly right. There is no doubt that there is a 
great difference in intrepreters, indeed, we found it in this experiment, and 
there is no doubt that a carefully trained psychologist who was conversant 
with the principal languages would be the ideal person to make this exami- 
nation. Nevertheless, even with the non-psychological interpreters whom 
we used, the results were remarkably satisafctory. 

If Congress would appropriate the money and would provide for the 
appointment of say a half a dozen suitable persons to spend the next year 
or two in some of the institutions for the feeble-minded, studying the 
problem as there observed, especially under good direction, they would, at 
the end of that time, have a half dozen experts that they could send to 
Ellis Island with the practical certainty that they would reduce the number 
of mental defectives entering thru that port to a minimum. There are 
many difficulties and many details to be worked out, but the difficulties 
are not insurmountable and the details can easily be arranged when once 
the problem is seriously attacked. 

The first requisite is adequate financial provision for this extension 
of the work of the immigrant stations. When the people demand that this 
shall be done, and Congress acts upon this proposition, then we shall begin 
to reduce the supply of mental defectives from this source. That it must 
be reduced is clear from the appalling percentage of defectives among the 
immigrants—3% per cent. of northern and 7% to 9 in southern Europe. 
These figures are probably only rough approximations—because of the 
small number studied—but halve or quarter this per cent. and we still have 
an alarming condition. 

We cannot act too promptly. The immigration officers are ready to 
act as soon as an appropriation is made. 





The world’s grown-up children have lost a good friend in Dr. J. W. 
Fishbourne, of Melbourne, Australia, who, in that land, far-off, and yet 
near, spent a large part of his life in presenting to the medical profession, 
to educators, and the community the rights and the needs of the defective. 

His work for children, which ended in his opening a school for such 
backward little ones, conducted for fifteen years with the assistance of 
his daughters, grew naturally out of his experience as the head of a hos- 
pital for the insane and his subsequent practice as a consultant in mental 
and nervous diseases. But it did not stop there, for he was always ad- 
dressing meetings, writing to the papers, and reaching the official world 
in his efforts to help the helpless, and at the same time safe-guard the 
community. He was one of the founders of the Talbot Epileptic Colony 
and his last public appearance, within a week of his death, was at one of 


its meetings. 
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The Hygiene of the Backward Child 


Henry H. Goddard 


We count it as one of the signs of civilization that in these days we 
care for our aged and infirm, our cripples, persons of unsound mind and 
of defective mind. It is equally a sign of civilization that our school sys- 
tem is coming to take up the question of hygiene and look after the physi- 
cal comfort and welfare of the children who make up the system. Further- 
more it is an extremely encouraging sign of progress that we are already 
beginning to recognize that the backward child in our schools is a problem 
by itself. 

Much work, however, remains to be done. There is many a medical 
inspector still who does not realize that there is a problem of the backward 
child, or realizing it, does not understand how to attack it. To too many 
such persons, the child is still an adult of smaller stature and the back- 
ward child is a child of evil propensities, laziness or maliciousness. Just 
as in these days the medical inspector who looks for nothing but contagious 
disease or pediculosis, is a back number and not doing but a fraction of 
what he should do, so even that medical inspector who goes farther and 
looks for defective eyesight, defective hearing, adenoids, bad throat con- 
ditions and all the other things which the up-to-date medical inspector 
does look for will still find that he has much to do as soon as he recognizes 
the problem of the backward child. He will find indeed, as many believe 
that some of the children who are backward, will immediately pick up and 
become equal to their fellows as their defective sight is repaired, or their 
hearing restored, or their adenoids removed, but he will also find that there 
are many who do not become normal even after all these physical conditions 
are rendered as complete as possible. Here it is that he must bring to bear 
his knowledge of the defective child and recognize that he may be dealing 
with mental deficiency and that he should know how to prescribe treat- 
ment for this condition as well as for any other, not with the view of 
curing it but with the view to seeing that the child received the kind of 
treatment that is adapted to his condition. 

Two per cent. of school children at least, and more in the lower grades 
are so defective that they can never equal their normal fellows. This 
means that the medical inspector must expect to find on the average one 
child in every room he visits who is so far behind in mental development 
that he needs special recognition, special care and treatment. Sometimes 
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this will be an obvious case that a slight knowledge on the part of the 
physician will enable him to recognize. In other cases, it will be a child 
much nearer the border line and much more difficult to diagnose and 
recognize. In those cases, the physician should have some ready means 
of assisting his ordinary observation and examination. As a rule, the 
medical inspector has very little time to devote to these problems. He 
hastily makes the examination and concentrates his attention on those that 
seem to need his services most. To utilize to best advantage the limited 
time of the inspector, it would be well if the school system itself employed 
special persons to make these examinations of mentality, so that the 
medical inspector could concentrate his time upon those cases that were 
reported to him as not being able to do their work in a normal manner. If 
all the children were graded (as they can be) as “average,’’ “one year 
below average,” “two years below,” “three years below” and so on to the 
very lowest, then the medical inspector could examine those children spe- 
cially. In such case, he should begin with those who are two years back- 
ward because he is most likely to find in this and the three year back- 
ward group, a larger number of those who have physical defects, the re- 
moval of which may allow the child to pick up and become normal. 

Those who are only one year behind may be due to defect or it may be 
merely accidental and they would take care of themselves, while those who 
are four and five years behind are in most cases, not backward because of 
physical defect, but because of inherent feeblemindedness. Therefore there 
is little that the physician can do for them. He may look them over last 
after his duties to those cases who are more likely to be helped by him have 
been done. 

But they must be turned over ultimately to the psychologist or expert 
in feeblemindedness. The defective child is beyond the help of the medical 
inspector and it would be understood from what has been said that the medi- 
cal inspector should be highly trained in this particular, having much 
more experience and knowledge than such inspectors as a rule now have. Be- 
sides this, the hygiene of the backward child includes not only the subject 
usually discussed under school hygiene but the question of the kind of work 
that is given them to do, not simply because of defective sight or hearing, 
but because we are now dealing with defective minds and defective minds 
must be fed not upon the abstractions that are involved in the ordinary 
school studies but upon concrete teaching ; in other words, his whole method 
of training will differ from that of the normal child. 

Our old method of punishing the almost blind child for not being 
able to read, or condemning the deaf child because he has not heard 
the explanation given, was no more cruel nor barbarous than our present 
method of requiring the mentally defective child to do much of the school 
work that we give him, even tho he does not have the brain that enables 
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him to master that work. 

‘The hygiene of the backward child then includes the recognition of 
his condition and the treating him in accordance with his mental capacity. 

In short our medical inspectors, our teachers, principals, superintendents 
and school boards must recognize the problem of the backward child, must 
recognize that in a large percentage of the cases, the backward child is a 
feeble-minded child and must have a special treatment of his own. 

When this knowledge is obtained on the part of all of these persons, 
we shall all recognize that the key note of the matter is happiness.. “Happi- 
ness first—all else follows.” 


The New Extension Department 


E. R. Johnstone 


(From Superintendent’s quarterly report, November, 1912.) 

As is evident from all that has been said and done by our School 
in the past years, we are not satisfied to merely conduct our business 
properly, care for and treat 400 defectives, train them efficiently, and 
study them in every detail. No matter how thoroughly this is done, 
it is but a step. Even to tabulate and record our findings is but another 
step. And to let our activities be limited by the acreage of the Train- 
ing School means to sink into inertia and dry rot. No matter how 
important our knowledge, the number of our facts, the accuracy of 
our findings; they are practically useless unless we give to the world 
fully and freely without patent or copyright the information it needs. 
And so we should now push our Extension Department until it is ac- 
complishing the greatest poss:ble good. 

We have not been neglectful in the past. The Training School 
magazine and various letters and reprints have spread our news. 
Through the Committee on Provision much has been done, and the 
hundreds of visitors have carried away help and inspiration. Now we 
are ready for greater things. 

I wish you could know how strongly this phase of the work ap- 
peals. Our thoughtful people are awakening to the necessity of gather- 
ing the facts and then telling people what to do. 

New Jersey stands ahead in the appreciation of the problem of 
the mentally defective, and is taking most advanced steps. Our first 
efforts shall be to make it a model. 

Let me pause here to say that there are many splendid bodies work- 
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ing at various sides of our problem. It is not our intention to dupli- 
cate work by attempting anything that any of them can or will do. 
We want to assist, to correlate, to draw closer together all of these 
associations that find the mental defective interfering with the suc- 
cessful handling of their problems. 

Ninety per cent. of epileptics are feeble-minded, 40 to 50 per cent. 
of criminals, and no one knows what percentage of the insane, inebri- 
ates, tubercular, neurotics, paralytics, congenitally deaf and blind, sex 
offenders, prostitutes, syphilitics, tramps and paupers are really in their 
present condition because they are feeble-minded. The feeble-minded 
are the innocents, sinned against—not sinning. Yet we condemn and 
punish in our ignorance. Like the spokes of a great wheel, the hub 
of which is feeble-mindedness, these conditions radiate, having their 
center in innocence and misfortune, but carrying disgrace, disease and 
death wherever they touch the normal line. 

This new department finds many duties awaiting it. 

1. The publication and management of the Training School maga- 
zine, which has been a great’ drain on the laboratory. We want it to 
be more virile and the main vehicle of information relating to our sub- 
ject. Its circulation can be greatly increased, and students who are 
finding results will gladly avail themselves of this opportunity to get 
their facts before the public. 

2. There should be a systematic plan of sending weekly and monthly 
letters to the best newspapers and magazines in the country. 

3. Regular correspondence should be carried on with Summer school 
graduates, professional men, institutions, charity organization societies, and 
child-helping agencies. 

4. Definite facts briefly stated should be sent at intervals to our 
Association members, contributors and those whom we may hope to interest 
with the end in view that contributions to our work shall be given gladly 
and as a privilege, as has been the case with most of our large gifts, and 
not begged from unwilling hands. 

5. Members of the legislative bodies and those who are interested in 
the care of a child must be kept in touch with each other, and in other 
States workers must be told how to do this. 

6. Every effort must be used to aid in getting a census of the feeble- 
minded. An adequate knowledge of the magnitude of the problem, years 
ago, would have saved much waste effort. 

7. What shall be done with the large numbers now found? is be- 
coming an insistent question. Our suggested plan for comprehensive care 
must be tested, checked, elaborated and placed before those who ask. 
Special Classes must be established for all children below adolescence, 
municipal (or county) training institutions must be built for those be- 
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tween 12 and 20 years of age. (It will be as easy to get a dozen different 


cities as to get one in the State.) The State must enlarge its facilities 
for caring for its men and women. The idiots must be provided for in 
almshouses or other institutions. This plan is started—other States want 
to know how it is working. 

8. The economical side of the Special Classes must be presented. 
The advantages of training in intermediate institutions must be shown. 
The great saving by putting the adults at work for which they have been 
properly trained and which shall not be too technical for them to under- 
stand and do well must be made evident. 

9. Work in co-operation with the Commission on Immigration for 
the exclusion of mental defectives. 

In all of this plan we are already assured the co-operation of the Com- 
mittee on Provision, the departments of Charity and Education, the State 
Charities Aid and other associations in our own State, and many societies 
and people in other States. 

The head of this department, by speaking, writing and answering 
these larger questions will greatly relieve our business department, the 
laboratory, Dr. Goddard and the Superintendent. 


A Gifted Parrot 


(Lest we teachers forget) 


It is not at all unusual for the common green parrakeet of India to be 
trained to perform tricks by the natives, but a specimen described in the 
Strand magazine shows quite unheard of proficiency. Besides the tricks of 
twirling a stick burning at both ends, shooting an arrow from a bow, and 
threading beads with a shortened needle, it rings the bell for temple service, 
draws up a bucket for holy water, and places offerings of money on the 
altar of a miniature shrine. It will also pick out the ace from a number 
of other cards, but this is done by the bird watching for signals from its 
master’s finger when it gets the right card, the other tricks being carried 
out on order without further instructions. Its owner puts it through its 
performances once a week to keep them fresh in its memory, rewarding 
it with tidbits. Undoubtedly this parrot is entitled to be called a genius, 
and, as so often happens with geniuses, its mental development is one- 
sided. Although a three-year-old bird at least, and very fond of its master, 
it has never learned to say a single word; yet these parrakeets are often 
very good talkers, 
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Reviews of Bio-Chemical Literature 
A. W. Peters 


With this number of the Training School we submit to our readers 
the first of these articles which are to deal with observations on biochemical 
matters that may be of interest from the viewpoint of the psychopatholo- 
gist. The articles are not intended to be exhaustive of their subject nor do 
the reviews aim at completeness. We shall aim to put before our readers 
in a cursory way some of the developments in the fields of biochemistry, 
physiology and pathology that seem to have a bearing on the psysiological 
side of the problem of psychopathology as distinguished from its psychologi- 
cal aspect. In short in these columns we wish to emphasize whatever of 
fact, of method of investigation, or of suggestion the study of brain and 
body offers toward the pathological analysis of cases of abnormal mental 
action or of abnormal development. It seems to us that a detailed path- 
ological analysis must at present be the primary aim of scientific investi- 
gation of such cases and that the two prominent lines of effort in this 
analysis are the psychological and the physiological, taken in their widest 
sense. 

The following paper of Pende* which we have selected for the present 
review is an illustration of the use of different kinds of data for the 
elucidation of practically occuring cases. It is entitled: Clinical Concep- 
tions and Pathogenesis of Infantilism. A critical, experimental and clinical 
contribution. From the Institute of Special Pathology of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Palermo. Deutsches Archiv fiir klinische Merdizin, 105: 179-234. 
1912. 

From his conclusions (p. 230) we will first extract Pende’s conception 
of infantilism as we are to-day compelled to formulate it. The principal 
fact of infantilism is always the small development of the absolute weight 
of the individual. This applies not only to the body as a whole but also 
to the distribution of this weight. It is distributed not according to the 
physiological law of age but according to a chronological law of retarda- 
tion so great as to interfere with normal functioning of the body. Former 
definitions which recognized the type Brissaud and the type Lorain and 
other distinctions disappear under this unitary viewpoint. The Brissaud- 
Hertoghe theory of the exclusively dysthyroid origin of infantilism is then 


*Pende, Nicolo. Klinischer Begriff und Pathogenese der Infantilismen. Ein krit- 
ischer, experimenteller und klinischer Beitrag. (Aus dem Institute der spezieller 
Pathologic . mg konigl. Universitat zer Palermo.) Deut. Arch. f. klin. Med. 105: 
179-234. 
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displaced by the theory of their pluriglandular origin. Pende as well as 
many other investigators regard infantilism as due to a disturbance of the 
system of the glands of internal secretion. From the standpoint of path- 
ological anatomy the most numerous form of typical infantilism is the 
thyro-genito-hypophysial complex although the greatest frequency of 
changes occurs in the thyroid. There is known, however, a considerable 
number of autopsies where the principal lesion is found in the hypophysis. 
This includes the cases of adiposogenitalis dystrophia. 

Pende reveiws our information derived from autopsies on cases of 
varied infantilism, These as well as the facts of ontogenetic physiology 
and of experimental pathology serve as the basis of his pluriglandular 
theory. The pathogenesis of infantilism is then developed on the theory 
of intoxication. One set of glands—the thymus, the pancreas (internal 
secretion), the parathyroid and possibly the cortical adrenals, and some 
lymph glands—are concerned with the vegetative functions especially during 
the growth period of the organism. The other set—thyroid, hypophysis, 
sexual glands, the medullary adrenals, the pineal—is concerned especially 
with the development of the animal functions. The first set is especially 
active in intrauterine life and is predominatingly anabolic. At puberty 
the second or catabolic period of life sets in during which the second set 
of glandular functions predominates. Neither set acts exclusively of the 
other. An intoxication—syhylitic, tubercular, alcoholic—during the intra- 
uterine period may damage the then predominant set of glands so that a 
poorly developed complex of organs result upon which the second set can 
operate only defectively. Intoxicating agents may cause hyper- as well 
as hypo-function and may affect these glands diversely, i. e. selectively. 
These principles provide a scheme by: which the pathogenesis of infantil- 
ism can be made rationally intelligible. For autopsies and heredity ex- 
periments bearing on this theory of intoxication the original must be con- 
sulted (pp. 196-200). To these observations we shall return in future in 
these Notes. 

Following the preceding considerations the paper of Pende contains 
a detailed description of two cases. This includes the external anatomical 
appearance, the blood picture, heart and blood pressure, nervous system, 
psychical investigation, radiographs, anthropometric measurements. The 
first case was one of somatic infantilism with normal intelligence. It 
could not be attributed to hypothyroidism and _ thyroid medi- 
cation was without result. The data are interpreted by Pende as indicat- 
ing hypoevolution of the sexual organs. The second case was more com- 
plicated in its pathogenesis, exhibiting infantile intelligence and a retarded 
period of puberty. In this case also the data do not support the hypothesis 
of exclusive or even predominant hypothyroidism. This case is also one of 
polyglandular origin with probably hyperplasia of the hypophysis and with 
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adrenal insufficiency. For the interesting detailed facts presented by these 
cases the original must be consulted. 

In connection with the analysis of these cases Pende calls attention to 
the importance of the blood examination in its bearing on the question of 
the glandular functions in all cases of infantilism. It is evident from this 
as well as from other investigations that the study of blood conditions in 
cases of abnormal development of mind and body is a very important factor 
in the pathological analysis. 


Needle Work 
Eliza A. Randolph 


Needlework is one of the most practical lines for mentally defective 
children. 

The beginners are given material for a doll’s outfit; after finishing 
this, they are very glad to make a dress for a “real baby” and small aprons 
with lace on edge of ruffle. A little later they are anxious to make a dress 
for themselves, and by this time they are searching the magazines, select- 
ing a model, and asking if they may make a lady’s dress. 

Deborah Kallikak, after leaving the needlework class and entering the 
dressmaking room, where she had the actual problems of making dresses 
for the other girls, hemming sheets and pillow cases, tablecloths and nap- 
kins, is now a capable assistant, under supervision of the dressmaker. 

The girls in the class often plan a shirtwaist, fancy apron, jabot or 
doily for their relatives, or for some child in the institution of whom they 
are fond, or for an employee in the school, as a birthday or Christmas gift. 

The knitting given to the younger boys is enjoyed immensely by them 
im making skating caps, sweaters, slippers, shawls and couch covers. 

The boys select their own models from a knitting book or from some 
article an older boy had knitted a previous year. They have quite a diffi- 
cult problem before them while they are counting and recounting the 
number of stitches necessary in starting and measuring the articles in order 
to get it like their model. When they have accomplished their purpose 
the smile on their faces is sufficient to assure an observer that they have 
enjoyed it. 

Willie J., a boy over twenty years of age, while mentally he is like 
a small child, has knitted shawls and afghans with fancy stitches, which 
he himself selects from designs in books and magazines. After he hears 
the directions and has the new points explained, he can finish his shawls 
and afghans as well as a normal person, 
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The boys have learned to make blouses and have done very neat hand- 
work. Learning to use the sewing machine was an incentive for them 
to work in the tailorshop. The older boys piece quilts, embroider sofa 
pillows and doilies at the cottages. 

Needlework gives to the children something that is useful to them- 
selves as well as to others. After they seem to have lost other things they 
have learned they still cling to needlework. 


Current Events 


October 1—General Contest Entertainment in the evening. Forty prizes 
were awarded. 

October 8—Itard boys had a treat on their front porch. 

October 9—Social Evening for the Employees in Garrison Hall. 

October 11—Douglas, one of our little cripple boys had a birthday 
party. He was 12 years old. He had twelve boy guests at his party, each 
about 12 years old. The birthday cake was decorated with twelve candles. 
It was a fine party, as Douglas’ face told at every moment during the even- 
ing. 

October 13—Hazel Cottage boys had a nice party. 

October 15—Gilbert D celebrated his birthday by going shop- 
ping with the matron in the afternoon, and giving a party in the evening. 
Bridgman boys and a few employees were the especial guests of the evening. 

October 16—A birthday party for the October and November boys in 
the evening. 

October 17—Rehearsal of the Harvest Program. 

October 19.—Decorated the stage for Harvest Sunday. The vege- 
tables, fruits and grains used upon our farm, formed the chief articles of 
decoration, and numbered some forty different things. 

October 20—Harvest Sunday special service. 

October 30—An entertainment for the children given by Professor 
Pamahaska and his trained dogs, parrots and canaries. This was a most 
enjoyable evening. The children were delighted with the tricks and antics 
of these remarkable performers. 

This special entertainment was given in place of our usual Hallowe’en 
celebration, both at our school and at the “Home for Women.” 

October 31—Miss Hutchinson gave a dinner party for the new boys 
who have been admitted to our school during the past six months. The 
Superintendent and a few of the officers were invited guests. Many of the 
old boys voted that Miss Hutchinson give a party for the “old boys.” 

November 4—About fifty of our boys, wearing false faces and ¢arrying 
horns, participated in the Vineland Hallowe’en events, 
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November 6—The first Teachers’ Entertainment of the season given 
by Misses Capner and Martz, assisted by some forty children, members of 
their several classes. 

As an entertainment it was most enjoyable, and from the standpoint of 
training, a splendid success. 

November 9—Semi-annual Field Day Meet. The children enjoyed their 
sports and games notwithstanding a cold day. 

November 11—Parts assigned for the Christmas Play. Opening of 
the winter evening classes; seventy-five girls and boys allowed this special 
privilege. 

November 17—Mrs. Hopson, formerly Mrs. Garrison, wife of the 
founder of the Training School, spoke to the children at our Sunday Assem- 
bly. 

November 20—The Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Directors and 
Board of Lady Visitors was held. There was a very good attendance of 
the members of the two boards, and a most satisfactory meeting throughout. 

In the evening the girls participated in a birthday party. 

November 21—At the Journal Club papers were read by Miss Peter- 
son—subject, “The Crusade for the Country School,” and by Mr. Doll— 
subject, “The Wise Horses of Elberfield.” 

Dr. Goddard took charge of the Class in Psychology. 

November 24—In the evening the members of the Research Depart- 
ment entertained about 200 boys in the Robison Cottage sitting room. 
Their program consisted of music, vocal and instrumental, and a chalk 
talk. The children look forward to these special evenings. 

November 25—First rehearsal of the Christmas Play, “Princess 
Chrysanthemum.” 





Henry and Charlie gave a party on November the 16th, to 70 guests. 
Mrs. Garrison told a story about Henry, as she was the first person to see 
him when he came to the school 24 years ago. It was Charlie’s birthday 
and when he was asked if he did not feel old, he replied: “No indeed; 
I feel as young as Prof. Johnstone does.” 

Teddie had a supper party on November 21. His fifteen friends en- 
joyed the treat most heartily. 

On November 23, Miss Annie entertained the boys of Elm and Hazel 
cottages. The evening was spent playing games and telling original stories. 

November 26 was Gordon’s birthday. The day was a holiday for Gor- 
don. He ate supper in the family dining room and in the evening had a 
party at his cottage. Ice cream, candy, cocoa and a birthday cake with 
fiftee: candles made a royal treat for the boys. But best of all Prof. Johns- 
tone told a story while the candles burned. Gordon says he had the best 
kind of a birthday. A. H. 
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Bibliography on Sterilization 


“Hereditary Criminality and Its Certain Cure,” Hon. W. W. Foster. 
(Pearson’s, November, 1909.) 

“Heredity and Crime: A Study in Eugenics,” W. H. Carmalt, M.D. 

“A Radical Treatment for the Prevention of Crime and Disease,” L. A. 
Westcott. (See Med. Council, 10:330-33, Sept., 1905.) 

“A Plea for Sterilization as a Prevention of Crime and Disease,” M. E. 
Vanmeter. (See Am. Jour. Dermat. & Gen.-Urino Dis., 12: 288, ’08.) 

“Sterilization for Crime.” Benj. M. Ricketts. (See Med. Rev. of 
Rev’s, 15: 755-57, Nov. 25, 1909.) 

“The Sterilization of the Unfit,” Havelock Ellis. 

“Hereditary Criminals: The One Cure,” Chas. V. Carrington. (Read 
before Tri-State Medical Society, Richmond, Va., Feb. 15-17, 1910.) 

“Prevention of the Procreation of Habitual Criminals, Idiots, Feeble 
Minded and Insane.” (An Act approved by State of Iowa, Apr. 10, 1911.) 

“Procreation Laws,” G. Henri Bogart, M.D. (See Med. Fortnightly, 
Sept. 10, 1910.) 

“The Sterilization of Degenerates,” H. C. Sharpe, M.D. (Printed at 
Indiana Ref., Jeffersonville, Ind.) 

“Sterilization of Habitual Criminals,” Chas. V. Carrington. (Reprint 
Charlottesville Med. Jour., Nov., 1909.) 

“Vasectomy: A Means of Preventing Defective Procreation,” H. C. 
Sharpe, M.D. (Printed at the Ind. Ref., Jeffersonville, Ind.) 


Review—The Montessori System 


The Montessori System in Theory and Practice. An Introduction to the 
Pedagogic Methods of Dr. Maria Montessori. By Dr. Theodote L. 
Smith. Harper & Bros., New York. 1912. 

This little book is a handy introduction to the Montessori system. 

It is a simple and sane statement of what it is, its pedagogical and psy- 

chological basis and comments on its practical application to American 

conditions. The author is a trained psychologist, has visited the Montes- 
sori School and gives us here her carefully thought-out judgment of the 
whole procedure. The book is a valuable contribution to our thought 
on this subject and should be read by everyone who is at all interested in 
the Montessori method, either as an advocate or an adverse critic. 

The book is illustrated by excellent protogravures showing children 
performing the various operations. 








Information concerning 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 


The Training School is devoting its energies to the study, care 
and training of those whose minds have not developed normally. 
We are glad if we can assist in providing care for such children or in 
the opening of special classes in the public schools, or the establish- 
ing of other institutions. 

You are invited to visit the School and see the various lines of 
activity. Wednesday is the regular visiting day. 

If you wish to take part in what is being done, we shall be pleased 
to have your financial assistance and to have you join the Association 
of The Training School. Application may be made through any 
member of the Boards or to the Superintendent. The dues are $5.00 
a year and this money is used to support some child in the Free Fund. 

Each child in the School is considered as an individual. For the 
care, maintenance and training of our four hundred children we have 
one hundred employes. The children have their homes in fourteen 
cottages which are equipped with steam heat, electricity and modern 
plumbing, with bath and toilet rooms for each group. Children con- 
genial to each other live together in the same cottage. 

There is an entertainment or a party at least once a week. On 
Sundays we hold non-sectarian religious services. The great number 
of privileges we have to offer serve as a means of discipline, and 
corporal punishment is neither needed nor permitted. 

So many of our girls and boys have failed in the world because 
someone has tried to make them fit surroundings unsuited to them, 
We try to fit the environment to the child and so bring out the best 
that is in him. 

Each child is thoroughly and scientifically studied in the depart- 
ment of research, which collects and analyzes all facts relating to his 
physical and mental condition. His home and school life, his health 
and activities are all considered. Every department is called upon 
to report his doings so that we may know whether he is restless at 
night as well as what good work he has done in the day time. 

In the Educational Department, all are reclassified without 
reference to their home life grouping. Here those of the same men- 
tal capacity are taught in the same classes and are again classified as 
they go from room toroom. There are classes in kindergarten, nature 
study, sense training and elementary English. Physical training 
including games and gymnastics forms part of the regular school 
work. Children showing special aptitude are trained in instrumental 
music. Training in basketry, wood-working, sewing and domestic 
science is given as preliminary to vocational work. 
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Small groups are scheduled as helpers in the various trade shops 
where they are taught as much as they can learn of carpentry, paint- 
ing, tailoring and dressmaking. With the plumber, engineer and 
electrician, the work is more difficult but those who can learn here 
have the opportunity. In all household branches and also in the 
dairy, garden, fruit, poultry and stock divisions there are groups in 
training. 

With over two hundred acres of farm land we are able to raise 
an abundance of fruit and vegetables. Our dairy furnished one 
hundred and forty-six thousand quarts of milk last year and our 
poultry over eight thousand dozen of eggs, all of which were used as 
a part of our food supply. With our own cannery and cold storage 
plants, we are able to preserve our food supplies in a sanitary and 
wholesome manner. 

Besides our cottages, we have separate buildings for hospital, 
school, assembly hall, store, industries, laundry and power plant as 
well as stable, barns and poultry houses. 

The Training School is controlled and directed by an Association 
of philanthropic people from various parts of the United States. 
This is NOT a STATE institution. 

Pupils are admitted as free, private or State. 

FREE pupils are admitted subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee. Their support is provided by gifts and mem- 
bership dues. There is always a large waiting list. Applications 
should be made to the Superintendent and gifts for this fund should 
be made payable to George Davidson, Treasurer, Vineland, N. J. 

PRIVATE pupils are admitted by the Superintendent, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Committee. The rate of tuition varies 
from forty to sixty dollars per month, all cases beginning at fifty 
dollars per month. Life provision for a child may be made by the 
payment of five thousand dollars. Private pupils of any age or sex 
may be received from any State or country. 

STATE pupils are admitted through the Commissioner of 
Charities, Hon. Joseph P. Byers, State House, Trenton, N. J., to 
whom all communications relating thereto should be addressed. 
Parents of State pupils are expected to pay the State whatever they 
are able toward the support of their child. 

Insane, idiotic and epileptic persons are not admitted. 

All pupils receive the treatment, care and training best suited to 
their needs without reference to the method of support. 


Address all communications to 
E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
Vineland, N. J. 





Do Dou want to know more about 
Backward and 
Mentally Detictent Children? 








The Following Pamphlets embodying results from our Labora- 
tory are for sale 


The Responsibility of Children in the Juvenile Court, Sept. 1912. oe pp. 
nts 


Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet Scale. May 1912. 4 pp. 5 Cents 
The Height and Weight of Feeble Minded Children in American 

Institutions. April 1912. 18 pp. 10 Cents 
Heredity as a Factor in the Problem of the Feeble Minded Child. 

Paris Aug. 1910. 9pp. 10 charts. 5 Cents 
Heredity of Feeble Mindedness No. 2. Reprinted from the Proceedings 

_. -of the American Philosophical Society. July 1912. 5 pp. 1 chart. 
' (not the American Breeders Magazine article—which is out of 


print.) 5 Cents 
Importance of Field Workers Studying Heredity in Charity Work. 

June 1912. 2 pp. 2 Cents 
The Binet Simon Measuring Scale for Itelligence. (Revised Jan. 1912.) 


15 Cents 
Two Thousand Children Tested by the Binet Measuring Scale 
of Intelligence. Reprinted from Proc. of N.E. A. July 1911. . pp. 
ts 


Causes of Backwardness and Mental Deficiency in Children and 
how to Prevent them. Reprinted from Proc. of N. E. A. 
1911. 8 pp. 

Sterilization Pu Segregation. Rep. from the Bulletin Academy 
of Medicine. . August 1912. 7 pp. 10 Cents 

The Hygiene of the Backward Child.: Reprinted from Proc. of the VI 
Congress of the American School of Hygiene Association. 2 PP. 

ts 


How did Feeble Mindedness Originate in the First Instance? By C. B. 
Davenport. Quoted by the Training School from the Popular 
Science Monthly for Jan. 1912. 4 pp. 5 Cents 

The Form Board as a Measure of Intellectual Development in Children. 
June 1912. 5 Cents 


5 Cents 








Our Annual Report for 1912 is ready for distribution, and we 
shall be glad to send you a copy on receipt of your request 


Hddress The Training School 
Vineland, FR. §. 


























THE KALLIKAK FAMILY 


A Study in the Heredity of Feeble-Mindedness 
By HENRY HERBERT GODDARD, Director of the Research Laboratory 
of the 


TRAINING SCHOOL, at VINELAND, N. J. 
A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF A REAL FAMILY 


Shows how a family clean and clear from earliest colonial days became con- 
taminated about the time of the Revolution by a mating with a feeble-minded stock 
and thus gave rise to six generations of fe mindedness. 


The most remarkable record since the publication of the 
story of the famous Jukes Family 


A Jukes-Edwards contrast in a single family 


‘Important for all who are interested in the welfare of the human race: for the 
sociologist and the student of Eugenics: for the social worker, the philanthropist, 
the teacher, the reformer, legislator and preacher. 


Illustrated by eight pages of cuts and fourteen pages of 
graphic charts showing exact pedigrees 


WORCESTER, MASS. “POST’—“With an endless patience, sustained by 
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